aim, no other cause for existence. We all exist only to perform
our share of work and then to disappear/3 Which means: the
earth is one vast workshop, and the mind a steam turbine. The
principle of conservation of energy has now conquered art as its
final domain.

The connexion between Impressionism and photography has
often been pointed out; it is, however, a purely external one. It
can only be sustained with respect to the Naturalistic component,
and this indeed is of the essence of Impressionism; but at the
same time Naturalism is not dependent on the invention of the
camera. The Egyptian portraits of the Old Kingdom were mark-
edly icon-like, and in the Hellenistic Age there existed a realistic
mode of painting which the indignant bourgeois denounced as
" dirty " art, just as with us in the eighties. The only close rela-
tionship is between Impressionism and instantaneous photogra-
phy. The common feature is that in both cases the result is an
isolated time-differential, a fragmentary lightning " snap," an ab-
breviation of reality, that is in a sense false; this is why instanta-
neous photographs are hardly ever considered good likenesses.
There is a far greater affinity between Impressionism and the
dynamo. The dynamo achieves the most powerful results by a
summation of the smallest effects. It is much the same with Im-
pressionism : it " interrupts " unceasingly, in the manner of the
electro-dynamic current in which, though it alternates, there is
set up a continuous and increasingly powerful effect of induction.
As regards incandescent light and the arc-lamp, however, I would
almost maintain that these were a result, and not the cause, of
Impressionism: once the new painting had dressed the world in
a sputtering shining cloak of heat and light, gas and paraffin were
simply no longer to be borne.

Seldom have any artists had to fight so fiercely and almost
hopelessly for their new gospel as the Impressionists. All their
pictures were unsalable; the official exhibitions rejected them,
and, in addition, they had in their own camp an enemy almost
more dangerous than philistine stupidity: namely, false Impres-
sionism. Shaw puts this excellently when he writes: " It is exceed-
ingly difficult to draw or paint well: it is exceedingly easy to
smudge paper or canvas so as to suggest a picture. . . . Plenty
of rubbish of this kind was produced, exhibited, and tolerated at
the time when people could not see the difference between any
daub in which there were aniline shadows and a landscape by
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